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ler. 1 Totila was a king of the Goths who 
invaded and plundered Italy after Belisa- 
rius was called to Constantinople. He had 
heard wonderful things of the sanctity of 
Saint Benedict, and wishing to prove the 
saint, he sent word that he would pay him a 
visit. I nstead of going in person, he dressed 
one of his attendants in his royal robes and 
sent him with a numerous train to the 
monastery. But Benedict when he saw him 
coming cried out, "Put off, my son, put off 
those robes you wear which belong not to 
you.-' The mock king, struck with panic, 
fell at the feet of the saint, who raised him 
up and sent him back to his master. Totila 
then went himself into Saint Benedict's 
presence, but he too felt the power of the 
holy man and threw himself on his knees, 
while the saint reproved him for his wicked 
ways and foretold the facts of his future 
career and the time of his death, all of 
which came to pass. 

In thepicture, Saint Benedict, surrounded 
by monks of his order, is seated outside a 
porch of the monastery. Before him 
kneels Totila as he receives the saint's 
admonishments. The retinue of the 
king stand back of him, astonished at 
his unexpected contrition. A little pink 
church is shown in the center of the 
panel. 

The accession of these works is a fortu- 
nate event. Benozzo's genius found its 
most delightful expression in narrative 
pictures, his madonnas and formal altar- 
pieces being after all somewhat cold and 
uninspiring. As a story-teller he is su- 
preme, and his series of the Procession of 
the Kings in the Medici oratory, the life of 
Saint Augustine in San Gimignano, and the 
Old Testament stories in Pisa stand apart 
on this account even in the great accom- 
plishment of the far greater artists of his 
epoch. Though not comparable to the 
famous frescoes, our panels hold an eminent 
place among his smaller paintings, due to 
their finished execution and careful com- 
position. In them, also, are manifest the 
distinguishing excellences of his art: his 
gaiety and freshness of observation, his 

Sutler's Lives of the Saints, London, 1815, 
vol. Ill, p. 238. 



fairy color, and above all the playful and 
childlike point of view which makes him 
one of the best-loved artists of the Renais- 
sance. B. B. 

THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 
1914-15 

I. THE WORK OF THE ROBB DE PEYSTER 
TYTUS MEMORIAL FUND 

IN ordinary times work for the recording 
section of the Museum's Expedition in 
Egypt can scarcely attain to history, as 
its regular task is to copy for the Mu- 
seum archives and for publication tombs 
standing open to the public, the records 
of which, in consequence, have as a rule 
been to some extent, though generally very 
inadequately, examined and even published. 
The past year, however, has not been like 
other years, partly because the effects of 
the great war have penetrated even into 
the hypogea of Thebes, and partly because, 
owing to the fund generously given by 
Mrs. Edward J. Tytus 2 , this branch of our 
work has now been enlarged and has entered 
on a new, and, it may be hoped, an in- 
creasingly fruitful phase. Thus, the one 
event has been able by a most happy 
coincidence to redress the falling balance 
due to the other; and as I, the member 
of the Expedition chiefly responsible for 
this side of the work, was ineligible for 
military service in England, I was able 
to proceed to Egypt in the autumn of 
last year after a short delay and to 
commence work at Thebes on November 
15th. 

I was accompanied by Mr. H. R. Hop- 
good, a young artist fresh from the schools 
who, by assiduous work and by the facility 
with which he adjusted himself to a task 
full of unfamiliar and tricky demands, 
materially contributed to the full results of 
the campaign. But for his assistance it 
would have been difficult indeed to carry 
through so successfully the plans which 
had been laid down for the work. For one 
thing, the requirements of the Expedition's 
work on other sides left me to deal single- 



2 Cf. M.M.A. Bulletin for October, 1914. 
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FIG. I. DIAGRAMMATIC PLAN OF 
TOMB OF SURER 



handed with the intricate plans of several 
tombs and the necessary clearances. On 
the other hand, until certain adjustments 
could be made after the war broke out, the 
need in the early part of the season of keep- 
ing our chief workmen employed involved 
me in excavations of some magnitude, and 
when I v was relieved of the main part of 
this duty by the arrival of Mr. Evelyn- 
White it was only to be faced by a formid- 
able aftermath of archaeological finds and 
problems of conservation. The force of 
workmen thus placed at my disposal, 
however, I was happily able to employ in 
the clearance of a tomb the preservation of 
which was one of the crying needs of the 
necropolis and the publication of which 
under the Tytus Fund had already been de- 
cided upon. This tomb (No. 48 1 , belong- 
ing to Surer (2 in fig. 2), scribe, chamberlain, 
and fan-bearer to King Amenhotep III) is 
one of two at Thebes which, following a 
sumptuous fashion confined to that reign 
and the next, form a series of columned halls 
hewn in the rock (cf. plan, fig. 1). The 
first (transverse) hall of Surer, supported on 
twenty columns of the fluted "Proto- Doric" 
type, had been excavated two years pre- 
viously by Mr. A. P. Weigall, then Inspec- 
tor-General for Upper Egypt of the 
Service des Antiquites, on a sum given by 
the King of Saxony when on a visit to 
Thebes. This undertaking had laid bare 
two very fine bas-reliefs showing Amen- 
hotep III enthroned, on each side of the 
inner doorway. One, brilliantly colored 
as well as beautifully sculptured, has 
suffered greatly; the other is nearly perfect 
(fig. 4). The still unexcavated portions 
of the tomb comprised a courtyard buried 
not only under its natural accumulation 
of rubbish but under the out-throw 
from Mr. Weigall's work, and the inner 
halls, the first of which — seventy-four 
feet long and filled with debris half- 
way to the roof — showed at the back 
three doorways of singular architectural 
merit. 

Twenty-three men and fifty boys under 

J The numbers used in designating these tombs 
are the official numbers as given in Gardiner 
and Weigall's A Topographical Catalogue of the 
Private Tombs of Thebes. 
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Hamid Mohammed, our head-foreman, 
attacked the mounds on December 29th. 
Our light railway was brought up to the 
face of the tomb and as it ran in almost at 
ceiling-level a causeway was built across 
Mr. Weigall's excavations so that the lads 
could carry in their baskets the many hun- 
dred tons of broken stone which filled the 
inner halls. By January 15th the second 
(longitudinal) hall was emptied and pre- 



The former proves to be the relic of a legal 
document in which a citizeness of Thebes 
defends before the court against another 
woman her claim to a slave-girl. The price 
of the girl is set forth, and as all the objects 
of which the deal consists have their values 
stated in kedets of silver, the document is 
one of considerable interest. The work of 
piecing together the rest of the waste 
paper will be protracted and the probable 




FIG. 3. ROYAL HEAD (THOTHMES IV?) 
FOUND IN THE COURT OF SURER's TOMB 



sented an imposing aspect, though the 
collapse of the roof in early times by doub- 
ling the designed height had given it com- 
pletely false proportions. Originally it 
had formed a nave and two aisles with 
slightly vaulted ceilings carried on twenty 
papyrus-bud columns. Our disinterested 
undertaking was rewarded by a not unim- 
portant gift in the shape of one large leaf 
of a papyrus manuscript, as well as a mass 
of written fragments in various hands. 



result can scarcely be forecast at this mo- 
ment. 

Beyond the second hall lay a third and 
rougher one, having also three aisles and 
four rows of rock columns with those in- 
verted papyrus-bud capitals which, happily 
for art, have hitherto been found only at 
Karnak. The roof of this hall was so shat- 
tered that work here had an element of 
considerable danger and it was with relief 
that I saw it finished on January 25th. Be- 
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FIG. 4. WALL RELIEF IN TOMB OF SURER. AMENHOTEP III ENTHRONED 

ERASED FIGURE OF SURER EXTENDING THE FAN TO THE KING. PANELS 

BELOW COMMEMORATIVE OF ROYAL CONQUESTS 
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yond this again was a pillared hall but only 
hewn out for half its projected height. 

The work which had meanwhile been 
done in the court proved disappointing, 
as the facade of the tomb had been faced 
with sandstone slabs and these had mostly 
disappeared. Nine or ten rough caves 
for burial had been dug in the court. The 
coffins from these we had already come 
upon, flung out in two separate batches by 
early plunderers. They were of late date 
and badly injured; for the treatment they 
had received was too much for the shoddy 
materials of which they were made. One 
interment, apparently of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, was still undisturbed. It con- 
sisted of the coffin of a goldsmith Nebi, 
another of an unnamed man on the top of 
whose mummy the body of a woman had 
been squeezed in, and a child's rough coffin. 
A fine royal head in black granite, battered 
but still dignified, had been thrown into a 
pit with the rubbish (fig. 3). I attribute 
it provisionally to Thothmes IV, as the 
temple of that king is not far distant. 
These excavations left us also with thous- 
ands of fragments of inscribed stone. Not 
a few belong to the colored figure of the 
king referred to above, and will in due 
course be refitted in their places and give 
back to the group something of its old 
appearance. It is only with the royal 
figure, however, that anything can be done. 
Surer fell into disgrace owing to his adhesion 
to the side of Amon in the struggle between 
that god and his unfilial son Akhnaton. 
Hence, every figure of Surer, every mention 
of his name, every one of his numerous texts 
that covered the walls and assured him of 
eternal salvation, has been erased with 
punctilious malice. In a waste of chisel 
marks there stand out only the cartouches 
of Amenhotep (with loss of the "Amon") 
and the few hieroglyphs in which the sun- 
disk has a place. Fragments of costly 
statues and burial furniture of Surer were 
found, some of which, but for this enmity, 
might have adorned the show-cases of our 
Museum. 

Meanwhile in the tomb of Pu'imre (No. 
39; 1 in fig. 2) the work of clearing the burial 
shafts preparatory to drawing out the plans 
was being proceeded with, but proved soun- 



expectedly difficult that it is not yet brought 
to an end. The tomb is cut in a high 
cliff and a closer examination of its floors 
and walls revealed shafts and chambers 
extending in all directions over, under, 
and into one another, and more than 
once a fresh source of rubbish was tapped 
which overwhelmed our clearances. We 
were troubled also by the occupants of 
native houses surrounding the tomb, who 
objected to the tumbling of cataclysms 
under their feet and the sight of their cattle 
and households sinking before their eyes 
toward untold depths. At one spot 
reached by a descending stairway about 
eighty feet long the chambers were three 
stories deep and the air so foul that work 
was almost arrested. Two large rooms 
were knee deep in the remains of scores of 
bodies which had been ripped limb from 
limb by village plunderers. The sight and 
smell will linger long in the memory. The 
place of burial of Pu'imre was at length 
reached deep under ground through a well 
in the court, a sloping passage, two stair- 
ways, and two intermediate chambers. 
It consisted of a small chamber cut in the 
rock and then lined with sandstone slabs 
to form a huge sarcophagus. I n face of the 
difficulties we had encountered I half hoped 
for an unrifled burial, but obtained no more 
than a basketful of rotten wood on which 
the name could in one place be made out. 
It is with mingled annoyance and admira- 
tion that the bold explorer notes the far 
bolder work of his predecessors, whether 
they be the faithless Egyptian undertaker, 
the Roman robber, or the penniless fellah. 
The clearance and planning of the tombs 
of Userhet and Thothemhab (Nos. 51 and 
45) were tasks involving some fatigue but 
no real difficulty. Both had been under- 
taken by others before us, but so far use- 
lessly that no adequate plans had been 
made. In contrast with this unfruitful 
labor some slight excavations entered on 
with the same purpose in the tomb of Nakht 
(No. 52; 8 in fig. 2) had an unlooked-for 
reward, a charming painted statuette of 
the owner being found lying in the filling 
of the burial shaft (ill. on p. 223), where 
it had been thrown from its niche in 
the wall of the chamber above by those 
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who plundered the tomb in ancient times. 
Its original position is shown in fig. 5. Ex- 
cept for slight injuries to the left elbow and 
knee caused by the fall, the statuette was 
practically unhurt and its brick-red flesh 



in form and execution. It is of fine white 
limestone and measures just over 40 cm. 
in height. The attitude is that of a kneel- 
ing figure in the simple garb of an Egyptian 
citizen, presenting an upright stela-shaped 




Tomb No. 52 

belonging to 

Nakht, Priest of . 

in the hill of 
Sheikh Abd el Kurneh, Thebes 
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FIG. 5 



color and the black of the hair could scarcely 
have been much brighter or more com- 
plete at the first. Its workmanship is 
excellent and resembles the mural decora- 
tion of this tomb in being thoroughly 
typical of good work of the period both 



slab on which an address to the Sun-god is 
cut in yellow incised hieroglyphs. The dis- 
cussion of this inscription will be reserved 
for the full publication of the tomb of 
Nakht which is to be issued by the Museum 
as the first volume of the Robb de Peyster 
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Tytus Memorial Series and will soon go to 
press. 1 

The graphic work to which the Tytus 
Fund is particularly devoted had mean- 
while been progressing under the care of 
Mr. Hopgood and in such time as I myself 
could give. The net results of the season's 
work were complete tracings of Tomb 181 
(Apuki and Nebamon) and one painting 
there, two large colored copies in Tomb 5 1 
(Userhet), the same in Kenamon (93), 
Amenhotpesese (75), and Antifoker (60), 
one in Apouy (217), copies of the colored 
ceiling patterns in Surer (48), and other 
needed items of work. Mr. Henry Burton, 
too, who is conducting under Mrs. Tytus's 
gift the work of recording photographically 
both Theban tombs and temples, rendered 
valuable help with the camera in the tombs 
we were engaged upon. Our work ended 
for the season on April 17th. 

N. de Garis Davies. 

Oxford, England. 

A BRONZE STATUETTE OF 
HERAKLES 

HERAKLES was probably the 
most popular of all Greek heroes, 
judging at least from the fre- 
quency with which he was rep- 
resented in Greek art. He summed up 
for the Greeks their ideal of physical 
strength, enterprise, and courage. His life 
was spent in arduous labors, chiefly for the 
benefit of mankind, and at the close of his 
career he was rewarded by being received 
in Olympos as one of the gods. At the 
same time, in spite of his many deeds of 
valor, Herakles does not stir our imagina- 
tion so much as do some other legendary 
Greek figures. The reason probably is 
that he is not an ideal hero. His record 
is as full of excesses as it is of brave deeds. 
1 Since this report was received from Mr. 
Davies, a shipment to the Museum of three 
cases containing this statuette of Nakht and a 
number of other objects resulting from the Ex- 
pedition's work was lost on the Arabic this sum- 
mer when that steamship was sunk by a sub- 
marine off the Irish coast. Serious as this loss 
is, it had fortunately been decided to forward 
none of the many other objects found in the 
course of the season's excavations and therefore 
those are safely stored in Egypt. A. M. L. 



During the earlier periods, when idealistic 
tendencies were strong in Greek art, this 
less heroic side of Herakles was naturally 
not much dwelt on. But in later, more 
realistic times, it was regarded as an appro- 
priate theme. One of the subjects which 
the Hellenistic artist liked to treat and 
which no earlier artist would have either 
dared or wanted to represent, is the drunken 
Herakles. It was a subject full of new 
possibilities, and therefore welcome to 
artists who had become a little weary of 
reproducing the accepted type of Herakles 
and wanted a new outlet for their genius. 

A fine statuette representing this subject 
has just been acquired by the Museum 
(ill. on p. 237; height, as preserved, 6| in. 
[15.6 cm.]). It shows the hero reeling 
backward, his head thrust forward, his legs 
wide apart. Both arms are missing from 
below the shoulders, but their original po- 
sition can be reconstructed by the help of 
another statuette of the same type in which 
both arms are preserved. From this we 
learn that the right was extended sidewise 
and bent sharply at the elbow, the hand 
probably holding a cup; the left was low- 
ered. 

The bronze is now covered with a beau- 
tiful, smooth, blackish-green patina. It 
was cast hollow and filled with lead. The 
provenance is said to be Smyrna; but 
whether it was actually found there or 
merely acquired from a dealer remains 
doubtful. 

Of all known representations of the 
drunken Herakles our statuette is the finest. 
It shows Hellenistic art at its best in both 
treatment and conception. The reeling 
posture shows off the strong, muscular 
body to great advantage. The modeling 
is wonderfully lifelike and full of refreshing 
vigor and exuberance. The rendering of 
the hair and beard — by means of wavy lines 
ending in small, spiral curls — is interesting, 
and shows how the Hellenistic artist some- 
times borrowed from much earlier times. 
This method was used in the transitional 
period, in the second quarter of the fifth 
century B. C, and can be observed, for 
instance, in some of the figures in the 
Olympia pediments. That the artist of 
our statuette could very well, if he chose, 
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